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were numerous pious foundations, with liberal
endowments ; but the many saintly men who
scattered themselves all over the country in the
service of religion probably carried more in-
fluence with the people than with the rulers. They
were independent men, and were often outspoken
critics of the State, and sometimes they suffered for
the courage of their convictions Hindu Jogis
were in favour with the Sultan, who admitted them
to his society. They wore long, matted hair,
practised extreme asceticism, and lived in caves
and underground holes. Belief in witch-craft was
common, and poor women believed to be witches
were burnt alive.
In the matter of social ceremonies, it is curious
to find at this early age the Muslim wedding
ceremonies already borrowing many features
from the Hindus. The wedding of the
Sultan's sister to a Syrian Amir is described
in detail. Two grand reception tents were
erected, of which the floors were covered with
beautiful carpets. There were performances by
musicians and dancers of both sexes. General
public feasts were given for fifteen days, and the
special guests had to be present night and day. Two
nights before the ceremony of conducting the bride
to the bridegroom^ house, the ladies of the royal
household took possession of the destined bridal
apartment, and decorated it in grand style. As the
bridegroom was aii Arab* without relations in India,
special royal ladies undertook the function! of the
bridegroom's mother, sister, and paternal and